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Americ: 


National Catholic Weekly Review 





Your friends, relatives and associates will 
be as involved in thinking about the issues 
that will be raised in the coming months as 
will you. 


You are invited to help them become bet- 
ter informed on the critical matters of the 
day. Introduce them to this weekly guide to 
enlightened Christian citizenship which you 
have come to know so well. 


If you will send us the names and ad- 
dresses of your friends or associates who 
might be interested in AMERICA—in the spaces 
provided below, or in a letter—we will send 
them a sample copy, with your compliments. 


AMERICA PRESS, 920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Send AMERICA to the individuals listed below: 
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Correspondence 





Labor’s Protest 


Epiror: We hereby register a_ protest 
against the description of national sentiment 
toward labor set forth in Stephen P. Ryan’s 
“The South in Retrospect” (12/3): “Senate 
investigations, the misbehavior of many 
labor leaders and the rising cost of living 
have combined to produce a nation-wide 
suspicion of the labor movement. . . .” 

In Robert F. Kennedy’s compilation of 
the testimony before the Senate’s Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in Labor 
and Management, he states: 

Although we exposed improper ac- 
tivities on the part of at least fifteen 
attorneys and fifty companies and cor- 
porations around the country, with the 
exception of the Bar in the State of 
Tennessee no management group or 
bar association has taken any steps to 
clean house. The only group that has 
tried to maintain standards and clean 
out its corrupt and dishonest elements 
has been the AFL-CIO. The efforts of 
the AFL-CIO should be kept in mind 
by those who seek to use our investi- 
gation to blacken all labor. 

The South, as Mr. Ryan stated, is sus- 
picious of labor. It is not only suspicious, 
but anti-labor to the core. If this were not 
so, the migration of labor from the South to 
the North would be uncalled for; and 
Southern workers would live a better life 
in their traditional environment if wages 
were sufficient for decent living. 

Talk about nation-wide suspicion of labor 
has the sound of Madison Avenue, anti- 
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labor propaganda financed by the NAM or 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Patrick F, GrLMoRE 

Local 4305—C.W.A. (AFL-CIO) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Novel Interpretation 


Eprror: It would be nice, indeed, if toler- 
ance had triumphed over intolerance as 
averred in your editorial “Amen, Brother!” 
(11/26) concerning the election of Senator 
Kennedy, 

But, according to the spate of mail I 
have received from all over the country, 
before and after the election, the Senator’s 
religion had practically nothing to do with 
his election. If our mutual religion offended 
some, as they frankly stated in their scores 
upon scores of letters to me, they also de- 
clared there were “larger matters” more 
important than religion. These “larger mat- 
ters” differed in the North and the South. 

Many Southerners told me as long ago as 
Sept. 1 that they would vote for Senator 
Kennedy in revenge for “Ike’s Earl Warren 
Court” and “its infamous May, 1954 deci- 
sion against segregation.” They were quite 
confident that a Kennedy-Johnson victory 
would assure the South of no further “trans- 
against sovereignty.” So 
Kennedy carried the South. 

Letters from the North expressed a desire 
for revenge “for the way the Republican 
Administration treated Joe McCarthy,” and 
accusations that Mr. Eisenhower was “soft 
Southerners 
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A handbook, a reference book, 


for college students, 
teachers, writers, editors, 
secretaries—as well as for all those 


who cherish accuracy in English 


xvii & 595 pages, $5 


that. Many Protestant ministers were even 
more candid. They said that as the Senator 
was a Catholic, “he, more than anyone else, 
realizes the danger from world communism, 
and particularly from the Communist Party 
U.S.A.” and would therefore take a strong 
stand against Khrushchev. A very, very 
conservative Republican Congressman from 
another State told me confidentially that he 
was going to vote for the Senator, “who 
would never have permitted Russia to take 
over Cuba.” 

It was, therefore, the American conserva- 
tives who elected the Senator by the small- 
est margin ever. It was unfair, of course, to 
make Mr. Nixon the victim of the hatred 
for the Supreme Court, and to imply that 
he had had anything to do with the 
“martyrdom” of Joe McCarthy or that he 
was inclined to be “soft on communism.” 
Things aren't that simple. Nevertheless, 
these things sway elections. This was proved 
also in the election of conservative Repub- 
licans to the Senate and House. 

My own vote is my own secret! 

(Miss) TayLor CALDWELL 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Hurdles for Philosophers 
Eviror: In “Thomists in Transition” 
(12/10), Prof. James Collins again shows 
why he is regarded as a leading Thomist. 
But I wish he had said more about a basic 
problem in communication at the under- 
graduate level—philosophy’s technical terms. 
The prevailing vocabulary seems to con- 
sist chiefly of Anglicized Latinisms which 
are roadblocks to understanding. Do our 
teachers realize the problem this presents 
to the beginner? 

Henry C. Mayer 
Louisville, Ky. 


ENGLISH Charles W. Mulligan, S.J. & Michael P. Kammer, S.J. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON ANALOGY 
A Textual Analysis and Systematic Synthesis 


George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 
vii & 319 pages, $5 


+ 


THE FRONTIER WAGE The Economic Organization of Free Agents 


Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 


With the text of the second part of O 


The Isolated State 
by Johann Heinrich von Thunen 


ix & 390 pages, $6 
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Current Comment 





The Pope’s Message 


All the agencies for creating public 
opinion continue to flood the screen, the 
TV set, the stage, the bookstall and the 
magazine rack. But few people stop to 
ask themselves what price we pay in 
personal responsibility for all this im- 
aginative luxury. 

The presence or absence of that sense 
of responsibility is precisely what will 
determine whether our world of glori- 
fied and multiplied communications will 
advance the ultimate truth. Or rather 
will it head us toward a sort of universal 
childishness, in which the realities of 
life simply evaporate? 

In his Christmas message on Dec. 22, 
our Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, re- 
minded us firmly of our moral responsi- 
bility in relation to current onslaughts 
on the i.nagination. Addressing his re- 
marks to all people of good will—espe- 
cially to those in a position to control 
public opinion—he stated that it is for 
each of us to choose whether we shall 
be satisfied with some “counterfeit” of 
the world’s reality, “made easy by tech- 
nical skill and the ingenuity of man... .” 

“Do not avail yourselves,” said the 
Pope, “of these marvelous gifts of God, 
such as light and sound and color, and 
their application to technical and artis- 
tic forms . . . to distort man’s natural 
inclination toward truth.” 

The Holy Father is confident that we 
have enough “sincerity and courage” 
to become the masters and not the 
slaves of our creations. Our attitude 
toward the formation of public opinion 
affects our very concept of humanity 
itself. May we meet this challenge, as 
the Pope is confident that we will, with 
sincerity and “manly generosity.” 


Yuletide and the Kremlin 


How did Soviet Russia behave during 
the Christmas season? 

It was “business as usual” in the 
Great Kremlin Palace. In other words, 
the Russians kept on wielding the stick 
and waving the carrot. 

Yuletide saw no cessation of the Sov- 
iet attempt to thwart the UN’s peaceful 
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mission in the Congo. Vituperation 
against the West and the United States 
continued unabated. Father Christmas 
distributed no gifts except armaments 
for the Algerian rebels and for the in- 
surgents in Laos. 

But the whiff of the carrot was evi- 
dent in Soviet efforts to conclude a new 
trade treaty between East and West 
Germany and in the diplomatic feelers 
for a new summit. 

Where was the smell of the carrot 
strongest? In the speech that Soviet For- 
eign Minister Gromyko delivered in 
Moscow on Dec. 23. At that time he de- 
clared that his Government is ready to 
“promote the all-around betterment of 
Soviet-American relations.” In a nostal- 
gic bit of myth-making, Gromyko ex- 
pressed a hope that during the Kennedy 
Administration those relations would re- 
turn “to the course along which they 
developed during the days of Franklin 
Roosevelt.” 

Yes, we remember. Those were the 
happy days that stretched from U.S. 
recognition of the USSR to the secret 
summit at Yalta in the Crimea—days 
that saw the rape of Poland, the invasion 
of Finland, and the absorption of Esto- 
nia, Lithuania and Latvia into the Soviet 
Union. Those too were the days when 
we gave unstinting aid to Russia in its 
power struggle with Hitler's Germany 
and thus, unwittingly, helped the USSR 
to bestride the world like a Colossus. 

For our part, we want those days to 
lie in the dear dead past beyond recall. 


A Cuban Créche 


Our Christmas Eve papers reported 
that the religious motif was missing from 
Havana’s Yuletide decorations in 1960. 
The new theme of joy stressed the revo- 
lution and its benefits. 

Apparently, however, there was one 
big Nativity scene painted over the mar- 
quee of Cuba’s radio-television head- 
quarters. The Baby Jesus was shown 
in a thatched hut. But where were Gas- 
par, Melchior and Balthasar? In a weird 
twist that would have cheered the heart 
of Herod the Great, the Three Wise 
Men were turned into recognizable por- 


traits of Fidel Castro, Maj. Ernesto 
Guevara, president of the National 
Bank, and Maj. Juan Almeida, Cuba’s 
Chief of Staff. 

Somehow too, the traditional gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh suffered 
a sea-change into agrarian reform, ur- 
ban reform and the Government's 1961 
drive against illiteracy. 

Truth of the matter is that when 
three such “wise men” as Castro, Gue- 
vara and Almeida are put close to 
Cuba’s Prince of Peace, the only gifts 
they can offer are a portentous Com- 
munist ideology, economic dominance 
of Cuba by the Kremlin and the coming 
of the police state to the tortured Car- 
ibbean island. 

What last Christmas really brought 
to Cuba must be read into the other 
news despatches of Dec. 23. That same 
day saw the arrival in Havana of the 
first Communist Chinese ambassador to 
Cuba and the appointment, also for the 
first time, of a Cuban Communist party 
man to an ambassadorial post. It was 
the day that saw the suspension of the 
last newspaper not owned and operated 
by the government. It was the same 
day that “Ché” Guevara, evil genius of 
the Cuban regime, returned to Havana 
from his ad limina visits to the Eastern 
and Western Patriarchs of world com- 
munism. 


To Pick a Nit 


Along with peace on earth to men of 
good will, Christmas again brought the 
customary quota of bickering over 
créches on public property. 

One of the more ridiculous of these 
teapot-sized tempests concerned a Na- 
tivity scene on the mall of the Oregon 
State Capitol at Salem. The scene was 
erected by, and at the expense of, the 
Salem Chamber of Commerce. But no 
matter: that doughty defender of religi- 
ous freedom, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, rushed in with a protest. 
The display, said its Oregon chairman, 
Charles Davis, “aids and endorses reli- 
gion” in violation of the First Amend- 
ment. 

Replied Oregon Secretary of State 
Howell Appling: “In an age when so 
much of humanity cries out for divine 
guidance, I am saddened that you have 
chosen to nit-pick in the field of consti- 
tutionality.” 

Nit-picking was a charitable descrip- 
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tion of the ACLU’s protest—and there- 
fore it was appropriate phraseology for 
this season of good cheer and fellowship. 
No one’s right to the free exercise of his 
religion was impaired by the créche on 
the Capitol mall. Nor, in this case, could 
anyone so much as claim that his tax 
dollars were being spent for religious 
purposes. 

The disquieting aspect of the ACLU’s 
argument was the way it stretched the 
First Amendment to forbid “endorse- 
ment” of religion. We are left with the 
impression that, had the ACLU been in 
existence in 1776, it would have sought 
an injunction against the Declaration 
of Independence. After all, that ringing 
appeal “to Nature and to Nature’s God” 
was a pretty powerful endorsement of 
the religious foundation of our nation’s 
freedom. 


Unfinished Business 


President Eisenhower, on Dec. 28, 
presided for the last time at the lighting 
of a giant Christmas tree near the White 
House. In the spirit of the season, he 
properly called attention to “blots and 
blemishes” on the nation’s image—the 
scars of racial prejudice. 

What do these blemishes mean in the 
lives of the victims of discrimination? 
Economically, the median income of 
white urban families was $5,557, in a 
recent year, Nonwhite urban families, 
however, had a 40-per-cent lower in- 
come ($3,352) in the same period. 

In the field of education, too, in- 
equality exists, Thus, a 1957 survey of 
the age group between 25 and 29 years 
revealed that more than a fifth of the 
general population had completed one 
or more years of college. But only one 
in every eleven nonwhites attained that 
level of instruction in our schools. 

More disturbing than these conditions 
is the possibility that racial minorities 
may be kept permanently in a low 
status. Louis F. Buckley, a regional 
director of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, noted thjs danger on Dec. 28 at the 
Catholic Economic Association’s meet- 
ing in St. Louis: 

The basic reasons for the inabil- 
ity of the Negro to qualify for more 
ssilled and higher level jobs, even 
i he had complete equality of op- 
portunity [in employment], are re- 
lated to low incomes, negative 
family influence for advanced ed- 
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ucation, inadequate housing, low 
quality and segregated schooling, 
and inadequate vocational guid- 
ance. 
All this adds up to a challenging pic- 
ture of the unfinished business facing 
the nation at the start of 1961. Clearly, 
we need, in the President’s words, “to 
rekindle . . . a zeal for America’s 
progress in fulfilling her own high 
purposes.” 


Cardinal-Elect Ritter 


The news that the Most Rev. Joseph 
E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, is to 
be elevated to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, has caused universal rejoic- 
ing: on the part of his fellow St. Louis- 
ans of all faiths, and on the part of 
Americans everywhere, proud that a 
17th name is to be added to the roster 
of American Cardinals, past and present. 

Recent racial conflicts have focused 
attention upon the positive stand taken 
in this connection by Archbishop Rit- 
ter. His intention, announced in 1956, 
to admit Negro children to the schools 
of the archdiocese, followed by a defi- 
nite decree on Sept. 17, 1947—seven 
years before the Supreme Court deci- 
sion about the public schools—was, in his 
estimation, but a “routine” matter, in 
line with his previous policy as Bishop 
of Indianapolis. Nevertheless, some 
prominent Catholics of the archdiocese 
vehemently opposed him, and went so 
far as to threaten him with civil action. 
The threat was straightway countered 
by a pastoral letter read in all the 
St. Louis churches explaining that any 
attempted action would, under canon 
law, lead automatically to excommuni- 
cation. 

The Archbishop did not, as was 
widely and erroneously reported, threat- 
en to “excommunicate anybody who dis- 
agreed with him on the racial issue.” 
The pastoral announcement was fol- 
lowed by immediate and cheerful com- 
pliance, and the ringleaders of the pro- 
test became the Archbishop’s most loyal 
supporters. In 1955, the St. Louis pub- 
lic schoo!s followed suit. 

The incidents mentioned are but a 
minor factor in a long and distinguished 
pastoral record. They teach, however, 
the healing effect of clear and unterri- 
fied action. Race bitterness thrives on 
uncertainty. It withers in the daylight 
of Christlike courage and charity. 


Nosavan’s Victory 


Gen. Phoumi Nosavan, commander 
of the right-wing forces in rebellion- 
racked Laos may have won a victory 
but he has not yet won his war. Having 
wrested the capital city of Vientiane 
from pro-Communist insurgents, he has 
succeeded in installing a pro-Western 
government in the person of Prince 
Boun Oum. Far from stabilizing the 
country, however, the turn of events has 
brought the struggle for power in Laos 
to a dangerous climax. It may also have 
brought closer another day of terrible 
decision for the United States—whether 
or not to get involved in another war. 

Up to the present, the Cold War in 
Laos has been fought on the level of 
prestige and influence. The United 
States has sought to keep this tiny 
Southeast Asian nation free of com- 
munism with generous injections of 
financial aid. Since the Geneva armistice 
ended the Indo-China war in 1954, we 
have poured some $300 million into the 
country. The Communist bloc has relied 
on its time-tested methods of guerrilla 
organization and political scheming. 

With the Nosavan victory, the picture 
has changed. Laos has become the 
scene of open East-West rivalry. The 
Soviet Union is flying arms to the de- 
feated left-wing forces now dug in north 
of Vientiane. Prince Boun Oum_ has 
appealed to the United States for sup- 
port and is getting it. All the ingredients 
of a new Korea are shaping up in Laos. 

Laos is a vacuum the Communists 
are anxious to fill. To us, it is a strategic 
buffer state between Red China and the 
prize of Southeast Asia. But can this 
new U.S.-Soviet confrontation be kept 
confined to Laos? 





Ecumenical Exchange 


Just before Christmas we wrote 
to a number of Protestant and 
Catholic leaders, asking that they 
formulate brief answers to the fol- 
lowing question: WHAT HOPES AND 
WHAT MISGIVINGS DO YOU ENTER- 
TAIN REGARDING THE CURRENTLY 
EMERGING RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE IN 
AMERICA? In next week’s issue— 
just in time for the Church Unity 
Octave—we proudly publish their 
replies in a special “ecumenical 
number” of AMERICA. 
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Lights Go On Again 


More than 10,000 private schools in 
France, nearly all of them Catholic, 
have taken advantage of state aid under 
the new French school law. 

At the advice of the French Car- 
dinals, most Catholic primary schools 
have negotiated “simple contracts” with 
the state. These provide for state pay- 
ment of salaries of teachers who have 
the same qualifications as public school 
teachers. Local governments may pay 
operating expenses other than teachers’ 
salaries. In return, the government has 
a veto on the appointment of teachers 
by the school authorities and exercises 
limited control over curriculum and ad- 
ministration of school finances. 

The Cardinals favor “contracts of as- 
sociation” for the Catholic secondary 
and technical schools. These contracts 
give more state aid to the schools but 
subject them to more state control. 

American Catholics may wonder how 
much state control is acceptable in re- 
turn for state support. But they should 
be aware—and make others aware—that 
France has joined the majority of West- 
ern democracies in giving support to 
religious schools. 

‘French Catholics may take legitimate 
pleasure in the failure of a famous 
prophecy. Some fifty years ago, after 
the passage of a series of anti-Church 
laws, some of them aimed at the de- 
struction of Church schools, René 
Viviani told the Chamber of Deputies: 
“We have put out lights in heaven 
which will never be lighted again.” 
Viviani, of course, is long since dead— 
and the lights are going on once more. 


British Race Problem 


Last year 130,000 British subjects 
left their native land to set up homes 
in other countries. Many of them were 
university graduates and highly skilled 
technicians. At the same time an in- 
creasing number of West Indians, most- 
ly unskilled laborers, have poured into 
Britain in search of jobs. London’s Not- 
ting Hill section is apparently becoming 
another Harlem. Race riots burst out 
there in 1958. 

Last Nov. 5 the left-wing New States- 
man carried an article, by an inhabitant 
of the Notting Hill area, which revealed 
a pattern well known to Americans. 
Real-estate speculators import Negro 
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“blockbusters” to drive out the present 
inhabitants. Then come West Indian 
racketeers, low-class night clubs, and 
prostitutes—both white and colored. The 
remaining white residents hold on for a 
while, then move. Decent West Indian 
workers move too, if they can. 

The Conservative Daily Telegraph 
feels that the tradition of free entry into 
Britain wears thin when harmless citi- 
zens are driven from their homes before 
the onset of an alien way of life. The 
London Times remarks: “In the end the 
principle of free entry is not wholly 
inviolable.” 

It is unlikely that Britain will resort 
to immigration quotas on the American 
model. But the whole story has a sicken- 
ing familiarity to American ears. We 
would love to be able to suggest that 
our British cousins learn from us more 
mature and experienced Americans in 
this matter. But just what would we be 
able to teach them? 


Laymen at the Council? 


As every Catholic child learns from 
his catechism, Christ committed the gov- 
ernment of His Church to the apostles 
and to their successors, the bishops— 
in other words, to a “hierarchy.” Does 
that necessarily mean that the rank and 
file have only a passive part to play as 
lay Catholics? 

That once common notion has been 
greatly revised in recent years, thanks 
to the development of doctrine on the 
Mystical Body and the spread of the lay 
apostolate. Now the coming Second 
Vatican Council puts the issue in a new 
and challenging form. It would seem 
that the laity has a positive role to play 
in that important event in the life of the 
Church. 

An exploratory article, “Le Concile 
et les laics,” by a Belgian theologian, 
Pierre Fransen, S. J., appeared in the 
November, 1959 Swiss monthly, Choisir. 
The writer shows that there is ample 
precedent for active lay participation 
(short of a deliberative vote in the 
proceedings) in the labors of a general 
council. It was an exception to the rule 
when the First Vatican Council (1869- 
1870) made no provision for such col- 
laboration. The somewhat involved rea- 
sons leading to this exclusion do not 
seem to exist today. 

Fr. Fransen notes that, if the bishops 
have a mission of authority, the laity, 


too, has a mission proper to itself in the 
Mystical Body—the task of bearing wit- 
ness. The main problem is just what 
form this “witness” can take. It is known 
that some prominent bishops have al- 
ready consulted international lay organ- 
izations and forwarded their suggestions 
directly to the Holy See. It should not 
prove too impracticable for the council 
itself to seek the advice of these lay 
bodies, which have much to offer “for 
building up the Body of Christ” (Eph. 
4:12). j 


The UN Recesses 


The 15th session of the UN General 
Assembly halted its 1960 safari on Dec. 
21, still trapped in the diplomatic jungle 
of the Congo crisis. 

During three months of incessant 
propaganda, the current UN session 
never took up full-scale debate on the 
widely advertised issues of the U-2 
and the RB-47, or the Cuban charges of 
U.S. aggression. It dodged the questions 
of Hungary and Tibet. It did nothing 
to advance disarmament. It was, in 
fact, a “do little” session. 

These failures were perhaps unavoid- 
able. In its early weeks the work of 
the Assembly was held up by the weari- 
some speeches of Mr. Khrushchev and 
other world leaders. In mid-course the 
world delegates grew painfully aware 
that their deliberations mean little un- 
til the newly elected U.S. Administra- 
tion shows its hand on foreign policy. 
All through its fall meetings, the UN 
was troubled by a massive Soviet at- 
tempt to undermine its influence and 
revamp its structure. 

Still, this was an historic session of 
the United Nations. It was marked by a 
great increase in membership and by 
the emergence of the Afro-Asian bloc 
as a powerful world influence. The new 
look of the UN was emphasized by the 
fact that for the first time an African 
nation, Liberia, was given a one-year 
seat on the Security Council. 

The General Assembly terminates its 
recess on March 7. Already some dele- 
gates surmise that Khrushchev will be 
on hand to field some of the hot potatoes 
that are still roasting on the fire. If 
Nikita comes, can Fidel be far behind? 
Perhaps Mr. Kennedy will soon have 
to decide whether he wants to get in 
the game, just as Mr. Eisenhower did 
last September. 
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Washington Front 





Mr. Kennedy and Capitol Hill 


yo Look for a frenetic hundred days—recalling 
Franklin Roosevelt’s inauguration in 1933—during 
which the New Frontiers will be assaulted and half con- 
quered. The measured pace which John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy set for himself in selecting a Cabinet suggests 
that the new Administration will eschew histrionics and 
march to its legislative goals by care‘ully charted stages. 

This doesn’t mean that the new President will waste 
the honeymoon period Congress traditionally grants an 
incoming Executive. Following his meeting at Palm 
Beach last month with the Vice President-elect, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, Sen. Mike Mansfield, who will be the new 
Senate Majority Leader, and House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, Mr. Kennedy told the press he expected speedy 
action on some unfinished business from the outgoing 
86th Congress. He mentioned aid for education, medi- 
cal care for aged persons, amendments to the Wage and 
Hour Act, housing legislation and help for depressed 
areas. All these matters are so familiar to most members 
of Congress that only short hearings—to give new Cabi- 
net officials a chance to testify—need to be held. The 
coalition of Southern Democrats and Right-wing Repub- 
licans which blocked this legislation in the 86th Con- 


On All Horizons 


gress won't like the performance but, deprived of the 
threat of a White House veto, there isn’t much they can 
do about it. 

If there is any emergency action during the early 
days of the new Congress, it will be aimed at what is 
now widely conceded to be a recession. At the moment, 
Mr. Kennedy’s advisers, including Sen. Paul Douglas, 
are not sure that a crash program is called for. In com- 
mon with most economists, they expect the slow decline 
that started early last summer to continue through the 
spring, but they anticipate a pick-up during the second 
half of the year. Meanwhile they are probably ponder- 
ing an intriguing identity of views which finds Business 
Week and the AFL-CIO recommending the same anti- 
recession medicine. Instead of a big boost in Govern- 
ment spending, the labor federation and the nation’s 
leading business magazine advocate tax relief to prime 
the economic pump. The idea is to have Congress vote 
a temporary tax cut to take effect at the President’s dis- 
cretion. To retain its power over the purse, Congress 
would set a date on which taxes would automatically 
revert to their former levels. All this supposes, of course, 
that the recession will show signs of becoming more 
severe than the three preceding postwar spills. 

Mr. Kennedy takes office with no illusions about the 
forbidding state of world affairs. It would be nice if the 
economy would soon exhibit some unexpected stirrings 
of life and spare him a domestic crisis. 

Harry HAMILTON 


divine calling can come at any age.” 
The St. John the Baptist Late Vocation 
Society, Chancery Office, 24 De Grasse 





St., Paterson, N.J., has a proud record 


ACTS OF THE MARTYRS A con- 
temporary dramatic tale of heroism 
under suffering, The Life and Death of 
Mr. Edmund Gennings, Priest, crowned 
with martyrdome at London, the 10. 
day of Nouember in the _ yeare 
M.D.XCI, first published in 1614, has 
been reissued in England to aid the 
cause of the Forty Martyrs of England 
and Wales (Vice-Postulation, 31 Farm 
St., London, W.1. Single copy: 9d.). 


EDITOR In Munich, Dec. 8, died 
Franz Josef Schéningh, 59, scion of an 
old German Catholic publishing family. 
He was first an associate of, and ulti- 
mately successor to, Carl Muth as editor 
of Hochland. During the Nazi era, this 
cultural journal made a point of never 
mentioning the name of Hitler. Sup- 
pressed in 1941, it was revived in 1946. 


FOR REFERENCE The 1961 annual 
Yearbook of American Churches, edited 
by Benson Y. Landis, is available. This 
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carefully compiled guide contains gen- 
eral information in the church field and 
provides exact data on hundreds of 
local and national bodies (Office of 
Publication and Distribution, National 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 314p. $5.95). 


GOD’S FOOTSTOOL Because of 
long service in reporting the tremors of 
Mother Earth, the Fordham Univ. 
Seismic Observatory has been called 
“synonymous with earthquakes.” A 
scientific symposium was held in De- 
cember to note the 50th anniversary of 
this institution, directed for 35 years 


by J. Joseph Lynch, S.J. 


PRESS MONTH “Alert Catholics 
Read the Catholic Press” is the theme 
of the 1961 (the 40th) Catholic Press 
Month to be observed during February. 


LATE VOCATIONS Pope John 
XXIII has said: “The response to the 


of assisting “oldsters” who feel them- 
selves called to the priesthood. 


APPEAL The Bishops Relief Fund 
appeal for the aid program of the Cath- 
olic Relief Services-—NCWC will be 
made nationally, March 5-12. 


CUBA An eight-page newsletter, 
Informaciones de Cuba, gathers per- 
tinent quotations and statistics concern- 
ing Cuba today. It appears twice 
monthly (Secretariado Interamericano 
Social, Box 1625, Miami 1, Fla. $2 a 
year). 


USEFUL Most recent in the Five- 
Hour Series of booklets published by 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
is Latin America: Pattern for the 
Sixties, a supplementary reader for 
English, religion and history classes 
(66p., plus discussion questions. CSMC, 
5100 Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 
75¢). R.A.G. 
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Editorials 
Approach to Africa 


ib His recently published Kwame Nkrumah and the 
Future of Africa (Praeger. $5.50), John Phillips of- 
fers a sage bit of advice to the West. “Never was the 
adage ‘fools rush in . . .” more appropriate,” he remarks, 
“than in the sphere of relationships of overseas states” 
with the newly independent nations of Africa. Helping 
Africa’s leaders, he explains, depends upon more than 
good will, experience and material resources. The West 
must also win the confidence of the African peoples. 

No nation in the world is better equipped to win that 
confidence than the United States. But how do we go 
about it? Are there any guidelines for an effective U.S. 
African policy? How can we guarantee that the fledg- 
ling nations of Africa will continue to pin their economic 
hopes on the United States? With its characteristic sen- 
sitivity to the demands of the moment, the Catholic 
Association for International Peace has addressed itself 
to this very problem in a statement released on 
December 30. 

Many links—historical, economic, political and cul- 
tural—already bind the United States to the African con- 
tinent. Because of these links, the CAIP statement points 
out, we have incurred certain responsibilities toward 
these new nations: 

This is a responsibility rooted in both the tra- 
dition and policy of our country. Because of its 
own past history, the United States has a natural 
sympathy for the aspirations of other peoples to 
national independence and sovereignty; it has tra- 
ditionally supported the principle of self-determi- 
nation and its achievement by democratic means. 
We cannot, however, merely rest on our traditions, 

particularly when they are such as to arouse great ex- 
pectations in Africa. if we are to hold the camlidence 
of its peoples, we must first reflect confidence in them. 
The CAIP has proposed a five-point program to this 
end: 

1. We have already promised U.S. support for devel- 
opment programs under UN auspices. In addition, there 
is need for bilateral aid and technical assistance in terms 
acceptable to the African peoples. 

2. As early as 1947, the CAIP urged that African 
youths be brought to the United States for technical 
training and for the religious and cultural opportunities 
available here. This program must now be expanded. 

3. There should be a full diplomatic mission in every 
independent African state, staffed by persons thoroughly 
conversant with Africa. 

4, There is an urgent need for U.S. information serv- 
ices in Africa and a stepped-up cultural exchange pro- 
gram in both directions. 

5. On the domestic front, we must make a determined 
effort to stamp out racial abuses and customs which are 
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a scandal to the people of Africa, which inspire resent- 
ment and distrust of the United States and which are a 
continuing obstacle to the many Americans who labor 
for the good of Africa. 

Africa today stands at the edge of a new era in its 
history. We may be tempted to feel that it has come 
about too quickly; that the vast continent is ready 
neither for independence nor for the voice it has as- 
sumed in world affairs. Nevertheless, African leaders 
are determined to get on with their task—the develop- 
ment of what they call the African personality and the 
African community. Unless we are prepared to view 
their aims with genuine sympathy, convinced of the 
many sound values in African culture and of the contri- 
bution a free Africa can make to the world community, 
we shall be the losers. 


Wring Out the Old 


WO GIFTED young writers—both of them Catholics, 

though with minds miles apart in their interpreta- 
tion of the social doctrines of the Church—are currently 
pumping large doses of Geritol into the sluggish blood- 
stream of the old art of public debate. Thanks in part to 
their efforts, that ancient intellectual exercise, which has 
been more or less in the doldrums for a generation, is 
today coming back strong. Of course, Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Nixon helped things along last fall with their far 
better advertised TV confrontations during the Presi- 


dential campaign. But so have the two able debaters — 


who filled seven of the Commonweal’s 24 pages in the 
issue of December 16 with a debate on “The Catholic 
in the Modern World.” 

The two men in question are the now inseparable 
William F. Buckley Jr., editor of the National Review 
(delivering “A Conservative View” in the pages of 
Commonweal), and William Clancy, former member of 
the Commonweal staff and now editor of Worldview 
(he presents “A Liberal View”). 

The program chairman of the New Jersey parish 
organization that first billed these two gentlemen for 
their liberal-conservative duel turned out to be quite an 
impresario. The Buckley-Clancy combination has be- 
come a smashing success. This debate, which is ringing 
bells all over the Holy Name Society circuit, is now in 
considerable demand. both in transcript form, and on 
tape recordings available by mail order. After this latest 
re play in Commonweal, somebody may conceivably get 
the idea of putting the performance on Videotape. That 
should really do it. 

Reading the Commonweal version through again on 
Christmas Eve, we couldn’t avoid the impression that 
the Clancy-Buckley debate faintly resembled last year’s 
plastic poinsettias, or the city desk’s annual Christmas 
reprint of the once-famous letter to Virginia (“Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Santa Claus!”). Or was it somehow 
reminiscent of a forgotten Nixon-Lodge sticker, never 
removed from the windshield of a car moving into the 
New Frontier? 

True, the Buckley-Clancy debate makes sprightly 
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reading (though the two contestants do not meet head- 
on, and never will even if they argue until doomsday ). 
Moreover, the two debaters are eloquent spokesmen for 
their respective “sides.” And, heaven knows, there are 
two sharply divergent views of how a Catholic should 
react to the challenges of the modern world. (Didn't 
America get, along with its Christmas cards, a letter 
from a Cardinal Mindszenty club in New England, de- 
nouncing us as infiltrated by Communists?) Moreover. 
in general and in most particulars, we agree with the 
ideas propounded by Mr. Clancy, and regret what can 
only be regarded as the faulty simplifications of his 
opponent. So why criticize? 

Why? Because the debate, in the stylized form in 
which it is being presented, is hopelessly confused from 
the outset by the verv words “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” and by the headv and unhinging emotions with 
which they are charged. Secondly, it is a debate that is 
destined never to be resolved in agreement or in rap- 
prochement. Never, that is, until Mr. Buckley accepts— 
or at least discusses—the nuanced and positive position 
on which Mr. Clancy takes his stand. Until Mr. Buckley 
starts out by describing the kind of “liberal” that Mr. 
Clancy claims to be oni actually is, and then argues it 
down, there just isn’t going to be a debate at all. 

In a word, this w tule trisiaess of undefined liberal- 
conservative Catholic cockfighting has become extreme- 
ly tiresome, at least to some of us. Why not call it off 
and get on to the really important and fruitful debates 
that fill the horizon of the times into which we are mov- 
ing? But no, we keep standing around watching this 
futile little diversion under the side benches, w hile all 
the high-wire stunts and the elephant acts are going full 
tilt under the big top. Hasn’t the time come to phase 
out this sterile argument among ourselves and join the 
human race? 


The Fare at Christmastide 


A GASTRONOMICAL ITEM, so to call it, that caught our 

eye in the press recently sets off this train of 
thought. It seems that a man was in a Brooklyn hospital 
suffering from swollen ankles. An operation revealed 
that the cause was a conglomerate mass of 258 swal- 
lowed objects in his innards. The tasty potpourri in- 
cluded 39 files, one bracelet, one necklace, three metal 
chains, one beer-can opener, one knife blade, four nail 
clippers, three pairs of tweezers, 88 assorted coins—oh 
yes, and three sets of rosary beads and 16 religious 
medals. 

As we were pondering this mystery of what man will 
literally swallow, our roving eye lit on many strange 
instances of what man wi: swallow figurativ ely. This 
peculiar propensity of the human race is at no time 
more manifest than at seasons of the year when people 
ought to be eager to ingest some solid religious and 
spiritual nourishment. Instead, all too often poor hungry 
man is proffered, and swallows, the silliest substitintes. 
Regard, for instance, this ad that appeared on page 2 of 
the New York Times for December 18. Coyly appealing 
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to “the woman who has everything else,” it offered the 

“famous Universal Coffeematic, rendered in 14 carat 
gold with 250 diamonds and 150 rubies, each from 
8 points to 4 carats.” This cute Christmas gift, to be seen 
at “private showings by appointment,” was to be had 
for a paltry $50,000. 

Not many, of course, could have the chance to swal- 
low this fabulous coffeepot, for it was “the only one in 
the world.” But did you know that vou can still get 
mink coats for your pooches? And had vou heard that 
the man who some years ago had the distinction of 
creating the “air-conditioned” suit has now perfected 
the “air-conditioned” umbrella? All these gimmicks and 
many more like them—vulgar, ostentatious, sillv, or what 
vou will—turn out to be so many stones offered by the 
commercial mind to a public really hungry for the true 
bread of Christmas. It is even fundame ntally blasphe- 
mous to suggest, as the advertising mentality does over 
and over again, that the birthday of Christ can be fit- 
tinglv remembered by giving such worthless, however 
priceless, junk. 

These reflections would be indeed sour if they stopped 
just here. So, let another segment of the commercial 
mind rejoice in and be congratulated for having given 
thought to the true spirit of Christmas and for having 
shared it with a vast public. We refer to the television 
industry and to the many sponsoring firms that backed 
reverent, tasteful, mov ingly spiritual programs centere ad 
around the birth of Christ. There is no room here to 
mention all the programs. but one superb one was the 
U. S. Steel hour’s “The Coming of Christ” (NBC, De- 
cember 21). This displayed in color some of the world’s 
great art on the life of Christ from the Nativity to the 
Sermon on the Mount. The superb camera technique 
practically brought the great paintings alive, and the 
sensitive reading of the Gospel accounts added a crown- 
ing touch to a atby conceived and mov ingly executed 
program. We hereby make a most sincere plea that this 
program be repeated 1 vear after vear. It deserves to be a 
TV classic even more than the much- -presented (and 
still good) Amahl and the Night Visitors. Among peer 
sponsors who kept their Christmas programs in proper 
perspective, special accolade goes to General Electric 
and Bell Telephone. 

In an age when commercialism can so easily soil even 
the most sacred of things and seasons, it is good to note 
that some of the country’s commercial and industrial 
giants remembered that Christmas is concerned with an 
Infant. They grew in stature for having stooped to enter 
and bring watching millions with them into His small 
cave. 


Closer Scrutiny 


i es ARTISTS and art lovers everywhere 1960 meant the 
tercentenary of Velazquez’s death. With their 
leisurely disregard of mere time, the Spanish have in t‘1e 
last month been getting around to an official com- 
memoration. 

Like Cervantes, Velazquez is Spain. He is not only 
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a connoisseur’s master—the “disdainful genius’ whose 
control of light and space and atmosphere is forever 
matchless—but the soul of Spain, the eye peering deep 
into its aristocratic, proud, personal, diverse reality. 
For Spain is, pre-eminently, the land of individuals. 

This is doubtless why Spain, much as Italy, has also 
been the land of painters. Of all men, artists are most 
solitary, least organizational. Like Don Quixote, the 
painter rides alone, however many Sancho Panzas may 
trudge along at his side. He shatters our herd instincts, 
our zest for togetherness. Scholar, scientist and tech- 
nologist depend on the collectivity, their work being 
cumulative and only to a limited degree personal. This 
is their glory; it accounts for their undeviating growth. 

In a world mass-menaced, however, one of the values 
of art is the insistent reminder it provides of personality 
and its worth. For while since Velazquez’s day much of 
man’s capacity has surely increased, no one would sug- 
gest that we are producing greater persons. Nor is this 
humbling admission bad for the soul. 

This is not to belittle modern art, already too 
beleaguered with charges of fraud, fakery and incom- 
petence. Why can’t artists simply paint like the good 
old masters? 

Whether they can or cannot is beside the point. 
No age has the right to a Homer, a Bach, a Shakespeare, 
a Velazquez. A millennium of accumulated technique 
does not guarantee that they will appear. When they do, 
we can only accept them gratefully. 

But even more, the modern painter creates under new 
and fearsome burdens, of which the most frustrating 
may well be the recent perfection of photography. Since 
he cannot rival the camera, he sees realism as shut off 
to him. He must do more and more what photography 
cannot do, or cannot do so well. If the contemporary 
artist no longer paints the way things “look” but the 
way they “feel”—their interiority—he has serious reasons. 

Even in her golden age Spain did not give us two 
Velazquezes. In Toledo one pauses before two unfor- 
gettable paintings of the crucifixion: one by El Greco, 
the other Vel4zquez’s imitation. But the imitation looks 
like Velazquez, not like E] Greco. By being themselves, 
not in shabby bohemian fashion but as Velazquez was 
himself, today’s artists may give man something as 
precious as what Velazquez gave once for all. But it will 
not look like Velazquez. 


Explosions Need Direction 


ber THE YEAR 1960 go down in history as the year 
when modern youth exploded? Run down the roll 
of Tokyo, Seoul, Greensboro (N.C.), New Orleans, Ha- 
vana, Ankara and Léopoldville. Events at home and 
abroad in the past twelve months amply demonstrated 
that today’s young bloods—those on their way from 
classroom and playing field to shop, lab, graduate school 
or home kitchen—can be counted on to startle an uneasy 
world by acting in a bold, and sometimes regrettable, 
fashion. 

Everywhere, the familiar pattern repeated itself. As 
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a writer in the Jan. 3 issue of Look lyricized: “Not since 
A.D. 1212, the year of the Children’s Crusade, has there 
been a year of youth activity to match 1960.” 

Suddenly last winter, spring and summer, the silent 
generation turned tremendously vocal. In clear and cer- 
tain, though occasionally contradictory terms, it made 
known its feelings and judgments on subjects ranging 
from Syngman Rhee and human rights at lunch counters 
to colonialism and a visit from President Eisenhower. 
At least those oldsters who previously worried about 
youthful impassivity could take reassurance from these 
outbursts. 

Chronic worriers aside, many a gray head—and more 
than one thatched with a crew cut—entertained nagging 
doubts about the haphazard and irresponsible way in 
which the junior set so often chose to erupt. Take two 
cases close to home. The lunch-counter demonstrations 
across the South proved what youngsters acting on prin- 
ciple and under strict discipline can do on behalf of a 
good cause. Unfortunately, hooliganism on the part of 
some teen-agers last month, during the school disturb- 
ances in New Orleans, showed that the vigor and spirit 
of youth can also be put to decidedly ugly purposes. 
Clearly, enthusiasm and a willingness to dare do not 
justify all forms of youthful eruption. What youth on 
the move must appreciate is the importance of sound 
judgment together with sincerity in the conduct of their 
crusades. 

Through an understandable reaction to the false val- 
ues pursued by so many of their elders, the upcoming 
generation has tended to make a cult of “sincerity.” As 
one of their prototypes, Holden Caulfield (see p. 441 of 
this issue), might put it, they just have to protest against 
the “phony.” This right no one can deny them. The only 
difficulty is that they have to go on to learn one further, 
hard lesson. 

Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.]., put the matter bluntly in a 
discussion he recorded for Donald McDonald’s recent 
book, Catholics in Conversation: “Sincerity proves noth- 
ing and sincerity is the one thing that everybody 
achieves.” As one reviewer of this book, historian D. W. 
Brogan, commented in late October: “How true, how 
timely. Hitler was sincere; so are some of the distressing 
Southern Baptists who harassed Senator Kennedy.” In 
other words, sincerity can never be accepted as an ade- 
quate substitute for level-headed judgment of what is 
right and wrong. 

If the prospect of youth continuing on the march in 
the ’Sixties causes a chill of concern to run down middle- 
aged spines, a ray of comfort may appear with the 
changing of the guard on the Washington scene. In this 
first month of 1961, the youngest man ever elected to 
the Presidency will take up his office. Around him he 
has already assembled the youngest band of Cabinet 
members in this century’s experience. The very stress on 
youth should convince our junior citizens that energy 
and sincere purpose can coexist with thoughtful and 
responsible leadership. If so, the nation and the world 
stand to gain. For there will always be need of an occa- 
sional youthful explosion—but one controlled by good 
judgment and a set of sound values. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CATCHER IN THE RYE 


Raise High the Barriers, Censors 


Edward P. J. Corbett 


BOUT SIX YEARS AGO, at a Modern Language Asso- 
Az convention, a group of professors were 
discussing job openings, as is their wont at such 
gatherings. One of the teachers mentioned an offer he 
had had from a West Coast college. A pipe-smoker in 
the group blurted out: “For heaven’s sake, stay away 
from that place. They recently fired a man for requiring 
his freshman students to read The Catcher in the Rye.” 
That firing may have been the earliest instance of a 
teacher getting into serious trouble over J. D. Salinger’s 
book. Since that time, reports of irate protests from 
school boards, principals, librarians and parents have 
multiplied. The most publicized recent stir about the 
book was the reprimand that Mrs. Beatrice Levin re- 
ceived from her principal for introducing The Catcher 
in the Rye to her 16-year-old students at Edison High 
School in Tulsa, Okla. Scores of subsequent letters to 
the editor revealed other bans on the book in schools 
and libraries. Curiously enough, the same kind of cen- 
sure was once visited upon the book to which The 
Catcher in the Rye has most often been compared— 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 

Adult attempts to keep The Catcher in the Rye out of 
the hands of young people will undoubtedly increase, 
for it is the one novel that young people of the postwar 
generation have been reading and discussing avidly. I 
had firsthand evidence of students’ reactions when The 
Catcher in the Rye was one of the three novels (the 
other two were Huxley’s Brave New World and Con- 
rad’s Under Western Eyes) eligible for review two years 
ago in the Jesuit English Contest, an annual event 
among ten Midwestern Jesuit colleges and universities. 
At least 90 per cent of our students elected to write on 
Salinger’s book. In fact, I have never witnessed on our 
campus as much eager discussion about a book as there 
was about The Catcher in the Rye. There were a few 
repercussions from adults outside the university, but 
these subsided when the question was raised: “Would 
the Jesuit Educational Association assign a book that 
was going to corrupt young people?” 

To the many people who have come to love the book 
and its hero, Holden Caulfield, all this controversy is 
puzzling and disturbing. They regard even the sugges- 
tion that the book needs defending as sacrilegious—al- 
most as though they were. being asked to vindicate the 





Pror. Corsett, who teaches English at Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, wrote his doctoral dissertation on rhe- 
torical theory. 
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Constitution. Although their feelings of outrage are un- 
derstandable, I feel that in view of the vast and contin- 
uing popularity of the book the objections should be 
confronted and appraised. My arguments in defense of 
The Catcher in the Rye are the common ones, quite 
familiar to those acquainted with other controversies 


about “forbidden” books. 


bh language of the book is crude, profane, obscene. 

This is the objection most frequently cited when 
the book has been banned. From one point of view, this 
objection is the easiest to answer; from another point 
of view, it is the hardest to answer. 

Considered in isolation, the language is crude and 
profane. It would be difficult to argue, however, that 
such language is unfamiliar to our young people or that 
it is rougher than the language they are accustomed to 
hear in the streets among their acquaintances. But there 
is no question about it, a vulgar expression seen in print 
is much more shocking than one that is spoken. Lewd 
scribblings on sidewalks or on the walls of rest-rooms 
catch our attention and unsettle our sensibilities; and 
they become most shocking when they are seen in the 
sanctity of the printed page. Traditionally, novelists 
have been keenly aware of the shock value of printed 
profanities. Stephen Leacock has a delightful essay in 
which he reviews the many circumlocutions and typo- 
graphical devices that novelists since the 18th century 
have employed to avoid the use of shocking expressions. 

Granting the shock potential of such language, espe- 
cially to youngsters, must we also grant it a corrupting 


‘ influence? To deny that words can shape our attitudes 


and influence our actions would be to deny the rhetori- 
cal power of language. But to maintain that four-letter 
words of themselves are obscene and can corrupt is an- 
other matter. Interestingly enough, most reports about 
the banning of this novel have told that some principal 
or librarian or parent hastily paged through the book 
and spotted several four-letter words. That was evidence 
enough; the book must go. It is natural, although not 
always prudent, for adults to want to protect the young 
from shock. And this concern may be sufficient justifica- 
tion for adults wanting to keep the book out of the hands 
of grade-school children or the more immature high 
school students. But one of the unfortunate results of 
banning the book for this reason is that the very action 
of banning creates the impression that the book is nasty 
and highly corrosive of morals. 

As has happened in many censorship actions in the 
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past, parts are judged in isolation from the whole. The 
soundest defense that can be advanced for the language 
of this novel is a defense based on the art of the novel. 
Such a defense could be stated like this: Given the point 
of view from which the novel is told, and given the kind 
of character that figures as the hero, no other language 
was possible. The integrity of the novel demanded such 
language. 

But even when readers have been willing to concede 
that the bold language is a necessary part of the novel, 
they have expressed doubts about the authenticity of 
Holden’s language. Teen-age girls, I find, are especially 
skeptical about the authenticity of the language. “Prep- 
school boys just don’t talk like that,” they say. It is a 
tribute, perhaps, to the gentlemanliness of adolescent 
boys that when they are in the company of girls they 
temper their language. But, whatever the girls may 
think, prep-school boys do on occasion talk as Holden 
talks. As a matter of fact, Holden’s patois is remarkably 
restrained in comparison with the blue-streak vernacu- 
lar of his real-life counterparts. Holden’s profanity be- 
comes most pronounced in moments of emotional ten- 
sion; at other times his language is notably tempered— 
slangy, ungrammatical, rambling, yes, but almost boy- 
ishly pure. Donald P. Costello, who made a study of the 
language of The Catcher in the Rye for the journal 
American Speech (October, 1959), concluded that Sal- 
inger had given “an accurate rendering of the informal 
speech of an intelligent, educated, Northeastern Ameri- 
can adolescent.” “No one familiar with prep school 
speech,” Costello goes on to say, “could seriously con- 
tend that Salinger overplayed his hand in this respect.” 

Holden’s swearing is so habitual, so unintentional, 
so ritualistic that it takes on a quality of innocence. 
Holden is characterized by a desperate bravado; he is 
constantly seeking to appear older than he really is. De- 
spite that trait, however, Holden’s profanity does not 
stem from the same motivation that prompts other ado- 
lescents to swear—the urge to seem “one of the boys.” 
His profanity is so much ingrained by habit into the 


NA 


Dies Sanctificatus Illuxit Nobis 


This poor god shepherds once stumbled 
off their hills finding and kings 

groped their starred night to worship 
comes to sit at the gates of the world 
and judge it. And there is not one, 

not one man will dare to watch 

his whipped face then saying my god 

it was not I that scarred your face. 


Rejoice in your flocks shepherds, kings 
your palaces: today the hands 

of love have soothed him in a créche, 
the unimaginable word, 

where men may cry for joy for him 

who came to weep for every man. 


Joun KNOEPFLE 
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fabric of his speech that he is wholly unaware of how 
rough his language is. Twice his little sister Phoebe re- 
minds him to stop swearing so much. Holden doesn’t 
even pause to apologize for his language; he doesn’t 
even advert to the fact that his sister has reprimanded 
him. And it is not because he has become callous, for 
this is the same boy who flew into a rage when he saw 
the obscenity scribbed on a wall where it might be seen 
by little children. 


eg of the episodes in the book are scandalous. The 
episode commonly cited as being unfit for ado- 
lescents to read is the one about the prostitute in the 
hotel room. A case could be made out for the view that 
voung people should not be exposed to such descrip- 
tions. It would be much the same case that one makes 
out in support of the view that children of a certain age 
should not be allowed to play with matches. But a con- 
vincing case cannot be, and never has been, made out 
for the view that vice should never be portrayed in a 
novel. 

One shouldn’t have to remind readers of what Cardi- 
nal Newman once said, that we cannot have a sinless 
literature about a sinful people. That reminder, how- 
ever, has to be made whenever a censorship controversy 
comes up. The proper distinction in this matter is that 
no novel is immoral merely because vice is represented 
in it. Immorality creeps in as a result of the author's 
attitude toward the vice he is portraying and his manner 
of rendering the scene. 

Let us consider the scene in question according to this 
norm in order to test the validity of the charge that it 
is scandalous. First of all, neither the novelist nor his 
character regards the assignation with the prostitute as 
proper or even as morally indifferent. The word sin is 
not part of Holden’s vocabulary, but throughout the epi- 
sode Holden is acutely aware that the situation in which 
he finds himself is producing an uncomfortable tension, 
a tormenting conflict, within him. And that vague 
awareness of disturbance, of something being “wrong.” 
even if the character doesn’t assign the label “sin” to it, 
is enough to preserve the moral tone of the scene in 
question. 

Some readers seem to forget, too, that Holden didn’t 
seek this encounter with the prostitute. He was trapped 
into it; he was a victim, again, of his own bravado. “It 
was against my principles and all,” he says, “but I was 
feeling so depressed I didn’t even think.’ Nor does he 
go through with the act. Embarrassment, nervousness, 
inexperience—all play a part in his rejection of the girl. 
But what influences his decision most, without his being 
aware of it, is his pity for the girl. That emotion is trig- 
gered by the sight of her green dress. It is that pity 
which introduces a moral note into Holden’s choice. Nor 
does Salinger render this scence with the kind of explicit, 
erotic detail that satisfies the pruriency of readers who 
take a lickerish delight in pornography. All of the scenes 
about sexual matters are tastefully, even beautifully, 
treated. It is any wonder that devotees of the novel are 


shocked by the suggestion that some of the scenes are. 


scandalous? 
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oF ipo constantly protesting against phoniness, is 
a phony himself. With this objection we move 
close to a charge against the novel that is damaging be- 
cause it is based on sounder premises than the other two 
objections. No doubt about it, Salinger likes this boy, 
and he wants his readers to like the boy, too. If it could 
be shown that Salinger, despite his intentions, failed to 
create a sympathetic character, all the current fuss about 
the novel would be rendered superfluous, because the 
novel would eventually fall of its own dead weight. 

Holden uses the word phony or some derivative of 
it at least 44 times. Phoniness is the generic term that 
Holden uses to cover all manifestations of cant, hypoc- 
risy and speciosity. He is genuinely disturbed by such 
manifestations, so much so that, to use his own forth- 
right term, he wants to “puke.” The reason why he finds 
the nuns, his sister Phoebe and children in general so 
refreshing is that they are free of this phoniness. 

But, as a number of people charge, Holden is himself 
a phony. He is an inveterate liar; he frequently masquer- 
ades as someone-he is not; he fulminates.against foibles 
of which he himself is guilty; he frequently vents his 
spleen about his friends, despite the fact that he seems 
to be advocating the need for charity.t Maxwell G "on 
puts this objection most pointedly when he says: “The 
Catcher in the Rye protests, to be sure, against both 
the academic and social conformity of its period. But 
what does it argue for?™-Because of this inconsistency 
between what Holden wants other people to be and 
what he is himself, many readers find the boy a far from 
sympathetic character and declare that he is no model 
for our young people to emulate. 

- These readers have accurately described what Holden 
does, but they miss the point about what he is.’ Holden 
is the classic portrait of “the crazy, mixed-up kid,” but 
with this significant difference: there is about him a 
solid substratum of goodness, genuineness and sensi- 
tivity. It is just this conflict between the surtace and the 
substratum that makes the reading of the novel such a 
fascinating, pathetic and intensely moral experience, 
Because Holden is more intelligent and more sensitive 
than his confreres, he has arrived prematurely at the 
agonizing transition between adolescence and adult- 
hood. He is precocious but badly seasoned. An attec- 
tionate boy, yearning for love and moorings, he has been 
cut off during most of his teen-age years from the haven 
of his family. Whatever religious training he has been 
exposed to has failed to touch him or served to confuse 
him. Accordingly, he is a young man adrift in an adult 
world that buffets and bewilders him. 

The most salient mark of Holden’s immaturity is his 
inability to discriminate. His values are sound enough, 
but he views everything out of proportion. Most of the 
manners and mores that Holden observes and scorns are 
not as monstrous as Holden makes them out to be. His 
very style of speech, with its extraordinary propensity 
for hyperbole, is evidence of this lack of a sense of pro- 
portion. Because he will not discriminate, he is moving 
dangerously close to that most tragic of all states, nega- 
tion. His sister Phoebe tells him: “You don’t like any- 
thing that’s happening.” Holden’s reaction to this charge 
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gives the first glimmer of hope that he may seek the self- 
knowledge which can save him. 

Holden must get to know himself. As Mr. Antolini, 
his former teacher, tells him: “You' re going to have to 
find out where you want to go.” But Holden needs most 
of all to develop a sense of humor. One of the most 
startling paradoxes about this book is that although it 
is immensely funny, there is not an ounce of humor in 
Holden himself. With the dev elopment of a sense of 
humor will come the maturity that can straighten him 
out. He will begin to see himself as others see him. 

The lovely little scene near the end of the book in 
which Phoebe is going around and around on the car- 
rousel can be regarded as an objective correlative of 
Holden's condition at the end of his ordeal by disillu- 
sionment. Up to this point, Holden has pursued his odys- 
sev in a more or less straight line; but in the end, in his 
confusion and heartsickness, he is swirling around in a 
dizzying maelstrom. In the final chapter, however, it 
would appear that Holden has had his salutary epiph- 
any. “I sort of miss everybody I told about,” he says. 
Here is the beginning of w sisdom. The reader is left with 
the feeling that Holden, because his values are funda- 
inentally sound, will turn out all right. 

I suspect that adults who object to Holden on the 
grounds of his apparent phoniness are betraying their 
own uneasiness. Holden is not like the adolescents in the 
magazine ads—the smiling, crew-cut, loafer-shod teen- 
agers wrapped up in the cocoon of suburban together- 
ness. He makes the adults of my generation uncomfort- 
able because he exposes so much of what is meretricious 
in our way of life. 

In defending The Catcher in the Rye, one is liable to 
the danger of exaggerating J. D. Salinger’s achievement 
and potential. As George Steiner has warned in the Na- 
tion (Nov. 14, 1959), — is a vigorous “Salinger indus- 
try” under way now, Which could put Salinger’s work 
badly out of focus. Judged in the company of other post- 
war fiction, The Catcher in the Rye is an extraordinary 
novel. His earlier short stories, especially “For Esmé— 
with Love and Squalor,” are truly distinguished. But the 
last two long, diffuse stories to appear in the New 
Yorker, “Zooey” and “Seymour,” have been something of 
a disappointment. They are fascinating as experiments 
with the short-story form, but they strike me as being 
an accumulation of finger exercises rather than the fin- 
ished symphony. If we admirers of Salinger can keep 
our heads about us, maybe we can make it possible for 
Salinger to build on the promise of his earlier work. 

In the meantime, some concession must be made, 
suppose, to the vigilantes who want to keep The C one 
in the Rye out of the hands of the very young. Future 
controversy will probably center on just what age an 
adolescent must be before he is ready for this book. That 
may prove to be a futile dispute. But I would hope that 
any decisions about the book would be influenced by 
the consideration, not that this is an immoral, corrupt- 
ing book—for it is certainly not—but that it is a subtle, 
sophisticated novel that’ vaasiane an experienced, mature 
reader. Above all, Jet the self-appointed censors read the 
novel before they ‘raise the barriers. 
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Words and Conscience 


-scotegggv CorsetT’s article, admirable in its sane bal- 
ance, suggests a further consideration beyond the 
limits he conceived for his discussion. It is a dimen- 
sion that frequently opens up when one is considering 
with groups of teachers the moral problems that must be 
faced in the teaching of literature. These problems con- 
stitute an area of crucial importance, not only in the field 
of the teaching of literature, but in the whole of one’s 
moral and spiritual life. Hence a discussion of them may 
have special relevance at the present time, when such a 
journal of mass circulation as Look is discussing at great 
Leth (in its issue of January 3) the topic of “Youth— 
their drives, changing tastes, sex tensions and early 
marriages” under the somewhat sensational title of “The 
Explosive Generation.” What follows here may perhaps 
be a small safety valve against a somewhat serious ex- 
plosion in one area. 


4 ag MAKE the essential point at once: if untimely 
exposure of the student to the “facts of life” is to 
be properly guarded against, no less care must be taken 
not to develop in the impressionable a false conscience. 
This principle can be well illustrated by a consideration 
of one aspect of The Catcher in the Rye that has caused 
some critics to dub the work obscene—the quality of the 
book’s language. I had occasion to speak about this 
problem of the so-called four-letter words in an article 
in Ave Maria (May 7, 1960; reprinted in the Catholic 
Mind, Sept.-Oct., 1960). The principle was there stated 
that “the use of four-letter words does not necessarily 
make a book immoral.” I took care to emphasize that 
the operative word in that principle was “necessarily,” 
but not a few letters of protest have convinced me that 
there is need for a restatement of the problem and the 
principle. 

It is true that books in which four-letter words are 
used unrestrainedly are generally books to which a critic 
will have strong objections, but his objections will not 
commonly arise from the mere presence of these words. 
It is rather the total context in which these words are 
used that will provide the base for the adverse judg- 
ment. That was the fact in such a test-case book as Lacy 
Chatterley’s Lover; the book is offensive to Christian 
morals not merely because of the free use of the words, 
but because of the pagan view of human love and sex 
that permeates the whole work. ‘ 

What is to be said, then, of the mere presence of the 
unvarnished words? Are they to be approved? Are they 
always and immediately to be condemned? Here we 
must distinguish to discuss soundly. Their use by a re- 
sponsible writer is often, at least to some extent, un- 
avoidable, as it was in the book Professor Corbett has 
been analyzing. If Mr. Salinger was to give the au- 
thentic flavor of quite prevalent juvenile jargon, he 





Fr. Garpiner, 5.J., literary editor of America, is the 
author of Tenets for Readers and Reviewers, a pam- 
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could not have young Holden exclaiming “oh, fudge!” 


Whether or not the boy’s language is too consistently 
couched in stronger terms (and shorter by one letter ) is 
a matter on which we might debate. However, to hold 
the position that no four-letter word may ever be used to 
portray conversation that is in character is to deprive an 
author of a valid and sometimes indispensable tool for 
a justifiable realism. 

And this is where the teacher has to face the prob- 
lem. He ought, if he knows his trade, to point out to 
students that Salinger or Chaucer or Shakespeare did 
have valid reasons for employing such terms. He ought, 
at the same time, to indicate that such terms are not in 
the active vocabulary of cultured people, let alone in the 
conversation of Christians and Catholics. In other 
words, such expressions are to be condemned as matter 
for imitation. 

But they must, in all honesty, be condemned for what 
they are, never for what they generally are not. No four- 
letter word, of itself, apart from the intention of its user 
and apart from the total context in which it is used, is 
ipso facto sinful. It generally is vulgar, impolite, shock- 
ing, rude, “not done,” but it is not necessarily a sin either 
to read such a word or actually to use it. How many 
youngsters, though, growing up in a home or at a school 
where the matter does not receive the attention it de- 
serves, have been given the impression (if not the ex- 
plicit instruction ) that such words are sinful and there- 
fore matter for confession! 


ii is possible in this matter to form false consciences 
—consciences that see a sin where in all truth a 
sin may not be entailed. If Johnnv has been told that 
such and such a word is a sin and if he takes the instruc- 
tion seriously and then deliberately uses the word, he 
does sin subjectively. Hence the real necessity for teach- 
ers to instruct on the undesirability of the words in 
question without giving young consciences the false 
guidance that sin is always involved. And teachers need 
not drag into the classroom books so salted with the 
famous words in order to make their instructive point; 
the body of world literature, especially in the upper 
gra es of high school and in college, will provide ample 
and natural opportunities for all of us to set sights 
straight. 

As I mentioned above, this is a problem that goes far 
beyond the confines of morality or the dangers to it in 
the study of literature. False consciences, seeing sin 
where there objectively is none, afflict many who never 
will confront these problems in literature. There is such 
a thing as the lovely delicate conscience, but scrupulos- 
ity is the ape of delicacy. The teacher will respect and 
cherish the true delicacy of pupils’ consciences. One way 
of doing exactly that is to help the pupil to develop a 
clear-sighted spiritual poise that will not be unduly 
horrified by the language that has caused such a really 
needless furore over’ books like The Catcher. in the Rye. 

Haroip C. GARDINER, S.J. 
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SLOT MACHINES IN SOUTHERN MARYLAND 





Gambling in the Cradle 


Elbert R. Sisson 


N MARK TWAIN'S storY “The Celebrated Jumping 
I Frog of Calaveras County” the confirmed betting 

man, unforgettable Jim Smiley, was always ready 
for a wager on his jumping frog, his pug-dog or his old 
nag. When a contest could not be arranged for one of 
these, Smiley would place bets on even more unpre- 
dictable matters, such as which of two birds perched 
on a fence would take wing first or how long a straddle- 
bug would take to get where he was going. 

From Jim Smiley's picturesque and at times comically 
original betting contests to the mechanized and highly 
commercialized form of gambling carried on by means 
of the slot machine there is indeed a far cry. The con- 
firmed slot-machine player stands hour after hour yank- 
ing the handles of two machines in quick succession, 
pausing only long enough to get another fistful of coins 
from the cashier or barkeeper. The machines range all 
the way from the little nickel slots to the flossy dollar-a- 
throw affairs. They are mechanically set to pay off the 
lion’s share of the intake to the distributors and oper- 
ators. The lesser share goes to the players, who as a 
group put in from two to two and one-half times as 
much as they get back. 

There is a wealth of evidence to show that the slot- 
machine industry nationally is in the hands of rack- 
eteers. In the hearings of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1950 on the bill to 
prohibit the interstate shipment of gambling devices, 
reports of the California Crime Commission and the 
Chicago Crime Commission were offered in support of 
the legislation. Virgil Peterson, former FBI agent and 
director of the Chicago Crime Commission, linked 
Combination Murder, Inc., the Capone Syndicate and 
the Bug and Meyer Mob with the slot-machine racket. 
The California Crime Commission’s report indicated 
that the Capone Syndicate was near the top of the slot- 
machine business and was operating interstate. A former 
Justice Department lawyer with long experience in tax- 
investigation work said recently that the slot-machine 
business nationally is controlled by gangsters. 

The slot machines have always attracted racketeers. 
The money taken in is in cash form, and it is impossible 
for anyone but the person who opens the machine and 
counts the “take” to know the amount. The business is 
a convenient springboard into other rackets, such as 





Mr. Sisson, a resident of Bryans Road, Charles County, 
Maryland, is active as a member of the Washington 
Catholic Roundtable and of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. 
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narcotics and prostitution. Overhead is low, and it is 
easy to coerce the operators of the machines—the ca- 
sinos, taverns, restaurants—into making pay-offs. 

Because slot machines have been found to be a com- 
munity liability, they are outlawed in all States except 
two—Maryland and Nevada. The State that legalizes 
such operations is furnishing a means of livelihood and 
a home base for national racketeering syndicates. In 
Florida, Idaho, Wisconsin and Montana legalization of 
slot-machine gambling was tried and repealed after sad 
experiences in each case. 

In Idaho in 1947 the slots were legalized only to be 
banned in 1949. Prior to repeal, Twin Falls, Idaho, re- 
ported that licensing resulted in an increase in armed 
robberies, that relief rolls mounted and that overdue 
accounts increased. Florida legalized slot machines in 
1935 but banned them two years later. Governor Collins 
of Florida, referring to his State’s experience with legal- 
ized slot machines, said in March, 1959: 

In the years 1935 through 1937, the people of 
Florida got a dose of moral poison that they will 
not soon forget. . .. Gamblers and unsavory under- 
world characters infiltrated the State from all over 
the country. Crime waves jumped. Delinquency 
increased. Disrespect for law spread over our State 
in a wave. One could almost feel the moral strength 
of the State ebbing away. 

I cannot tell any of our sister States how to run 
their affairs. But Florida, so long as I am Governor, 
will never permit itself to be turned into a vast 
gambling casino after the Las Vegas model. I have 
heard all the arguments in favor of licensed, legal- 
ized, supervised gambling. To me they are a sham 
and a delusion. 

One of the worst features of legalized slot-machine 
operations is the tremendous financial and _ political 
power that they put into the hands of unprincipled 
people. In Anne Arundel County, Maryland, with a total 
“take” of about $5 million annually, 13 men and two 
women hold licenses for distribution of the machines. 
According to the study made by the United Christian 
Citizens Committee in that county, the slot-machine 
manufacturing company located in Glen Burnie, Mary- 
land—the only one in the State—was identified by the 
Chicago Crime Commission as the company that had 
been operating illegally in Cook County, Illinois. This 
company now operates in Nevada and Maryland. Rev. 
Charles F. Kirkley of Anne Arundel County has pointed 
out that gambling interests are always generous to polit- 
ical candidates. These interests are forced to go into the 
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political arena, because their business can be abolished 
by simply legislative fiat. In a small State such as 
Maryland, where a campaign covering both the primary 
and general elections for the four major State-wide 
offices can be run successfully only on a minimum of 
$400,000, the danger is obvious. 


A SLOT-MACHINE ECONOMY, which is harmful to the 
social and political well-being of the community, 
has developed in Southern Maryland. In 1949, under a 
State law permitting them to legalize slot machines by 
referendum vote, four Southern Maryland counties 
voted to make the slots legal. In one of these counties, 
Charles County, there are approximately 2,350 machines 
—one for every 13 residents. The other three counties 
—Anne Arundel, Calvert and St. Mary’s—have 2,300 
machines among them. Last vear’s officially reported 
gross slot-machine receipts in Charles County amounted 
to over $4.5 million. The actual figure may be con- 
siderably higher, however, for there is no real check 
on the amounts that the distributors (who own most 
of the machines) and the operators take from the 
machines. 

During the past five years along a twenty-mile stretch 
on Route 301 in Charles County, 19 miles south of 
Washington, D.C., a glittering array of casinos and plush 
motels has burgeoned. In these establishments phalanxes 
of slot machines provide a thrill for the thousands of 
tourists and other travelers on this main north-south 
artery that cannot be gotten legally anywhere else east 
of the Rockies. However, the slot machines are not for 
outsiders only. Movhines are to be found in a hundred 
grocery stores, filling stations, drug stores and other 
small establishments “scattered throughout the county. 

At one time the county’s most famous casino, featured 
in a special article in the Saturday Evening Post, was 
located on a barge about one hundred feet off the 
Virginia shore in the Potomac River at Colonial Beach. 
The owners operated the casino, known as “Little Reno,” 
under the noses of the Virginia authorities, who were 
powerless to enforce Virginia’s anti-gambling laws 
against them, because under the original colonial charter 
Maryland owns the river from point to point on the 
Virginia side. “Little Reno” had a cocktail lounge seating 
1,500 persons, was furnished with 395 slot machines 
and stayed open 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. In 
deference to Maryland’s more puritanical ‘neighbor the 
Maryland State I Legislature i in 1958 passed a law closing 
the river casino. The owners moved inland and are now 
operating a 100-slot casino on Route 301 in Charles 
County near the Potomac River Bridge at Morgantown. 
Today the largest Charles County casino is “Pot of Gold” 
at Marshall Hall on the Potomac, with 233 machines in 
one building and 42 in another. 

David Hume, treasurer of the Democratic party in 
Maryland, is the leading political opponent of the slot- 
machine interests in that State. A liberal with strong 
convictions on international as well as domestic issues, 
Hume resides at an historic colonial showplace and 
farm—“Mount Eagle’—in Charles County. In an article 
published earlier this year in a national weekly he gave 
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a striking illustration of the political influence of the 
slot-machine interests in his county. He pointed out that 
last year, when these interests failed to stop a bill in 
the State Legislature limiting the number of machines 
to 35 in any one establishment, and requiring fuller 
disclosure of financial details about the saloon and slot- 
machine operations, they successfully circulated a peti- 
tion requiring a referendum on the measure. Reported 
Hume: “Among those circulating the petition were three 
special deputy sheriffs, all on the pavrolls of the casinos 
—their uniforms, by the way, match button for button 
Charles County’s regular deputy sheriffs. . . .” 

When a community becomes dependent upon com- 
mercialized gambling for a large share of its income, 
it is very difficult to curtail gambling. Charles County, 
for example, gets 25 per cent of its tax revenue from slot- 
machine licensing fees. It has become a standard joke 
with the banks ot Washington, D.C. that any excess of 
coins can be disposed of in nearby Charles County. The 
basis of Southern Marvland’s economy has been pri- 
marily tobacco farms and a number of naval installa- 
tions—principally the Naval Powder Factorv at Indian 
Head in Charles County, the Cedar Point Naval Station 
in St. Mary’s, and the Naval Academv at Annapolis in 
Anne Arundel. In recent vears, especially in Charles 
County, dependence on the slot-machine business has 
grown, and just as a bad coin drives out good legal 
tender, so the parasitic gambling business has tended to 
discourage more constructive forms of enterprise. 

There are 185 establishments licensed to sell liquor 
in Charles County—one for every 160 residents. Typ- 
ically, they have ‘slot machines, which in many cases 
are the real support of the establishment, the liquor 
encouraging the slot players to get rid of their money. 





Big industry has shown little interest in moving into this 
county, where the combination of free-flowing liquor 
and heavy gambling makes for an unstable and un- 
reliable labor force. 

In Southern Maryland, with its large Negro population 
and its high proportion of low-income families, the 
social effects of the slot-machine culture are incalcu- 
lable. As in those poorer countries of Latin America 
where there is a national lottery, it is probable that many 
a family head in Southern Maryland lives in the hope 
of recouping his losses by “hitting the jackjot.” The 
typical poor person who is addicted to the slots is not 
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the type who keeps a careful account of his income 
and outgo and seldom realizes the extent of his losses. 
Many a father throws away his paycheck on the slots, 
and his family must then turn to the church for 
assistance. As a local Protestant pastor put it, the 
minister is often called in to “pick up the broken pieces 
of the lives of those who have lost their self-respect 
and money” through slot-machine gambling. 

Recently David Hume tried without success to per- 
suade the Congressman representing the Southern Mary- 
land counties to have the Federal Government investi- 
gate the slot machine operations in his district. Hume 
estimated that the investigation would cost $400,000, 
but pointed out that the Federal Government reaps 
$250 in taxes from each machine per year and that in 
Charles County alone Uncle Sam received $555,000 from 
the slots in 1959. 

In 1951 a Federal statute was enacted banning the 
interstate shipment of slot machines. Only Nevada is 
exempt from the Johnson Act. Between 1952 and 1960 
the number of slot machines in Charles County alone 
increased from 866 to approximately 2,350. It seems 
certain that slot machines have been coming into Mary- 
land in violation of Federal law, but so far there has 
been no investigation by the Federal Government. Few 
politicians care to involve themselves in the slot-machine 
issue, for some of them depend upon contributions from 
tavern and casino owners or are themselves engaged in 
businesses in which slot machines are a factor, and all 
of them are aware of the organized power of the dis- 
tributors and operators. 


— peagporsicenar gambling in Southern Maryland is not 
a source of pride for U.S. Catholics. Southern 
Maryland is sometimes called the “cradle of U.S. Ca- 
tholicism.” One of the area’s counties, St. Mary’s, is the 
place where the Catholic colony of Maryland was orig- 
inally established in 1634. It was here near the mouth 
of the St. Mary’s River that Father Andrew White and 
his two companions came ashore from the Ark and the 
Dove together with Lord Baltimore’s brother, Leonard 
Calvert. Charles County, which borders on St. Mary’s, 
also has strong Catholic influences in its past and, like 
St. Mary’s, was the scene of early colonial labors by the 
Jesuits. Today Charles and St. Mary’s Counties are 
unique in the eastern United States in having rural 
parochial school systems. In Charles County Catholic 
students are carried to the parochial schools on public 
school buses. 

The tidewater country has always been known for its 
devil-may-care spirit and its liking for fast horses, 
whisky and cards. The “tobacco civilization,” as one 
writer termed it, bred a win-or-lose psychology even 
among the farmers, for tobacco is an 18-months’ crop; 
you make all your money in one lump or you lose your 
shirt. Moreover, in St. Mary’s County, which is strongly 
Catholic, and in Charles, where the ethos has been 
affected by the large Catholic minority, the attitude 
toward gambling is tolerant. 

On November 8, 1960, the people of Charles County 
voted in referendum on the bill, previously mentioned, 
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which sets a limit of 35 machines per establishment. 
The bill also provides for fuller disclosure of police 
records and financial interests of licensees, and lifts the 
three-per-business limit on ownership (making it pos- 
sible for establishments to own more than three ma- 
chines, and thereby breaking a monopoly by distributor- 
owners ). 

By a slim margin of 260 votes the Charles County 
voters approved the bill. The vote was 3,999 to 3,739. 
A week before the vote a grand jury indicted nine 
persons for irregularities in slot machine and liquor 
operations. The indictments disclosed violations of 
residency and licensing requirements and undoubtedly 
influenced many residents toward a favorable view of 
the tighter restrictions offered by the bill. The 35- 
machine limit, aimed at the 12 largest casinos in the 
county, becomes effective May, 1961. 

The campaign for the bill was sparked largely by 
Protestant ministers. They now intend to press the 
Governor of Maryland and the State Legislature for a 
State-wide referendum in 1962 to abolish slot machines 
altogether. The Protestant pastors do not make their 
case against legalized gambling solely or even primarily 
on the argument that gambling is wrong per se. They 
stress the social evils of a slot machine culture—espe- 
cially the threat to family life—and the unsoundness of a 
slot machine economy. 

The forces working for the abolition of slot machine 
gambling would, of course, welcome firm Catholic sup- 
port. Such aid from the Catholic quarter would perhaps 
insure victory in the war on the one-armed bandits, and 
would very probably contribute to the establishment of 
a Protestant-Catholic dialogue in Southern Maryland. 


This Tonight 


Who knows how the little plastic satellite 
might have soared? This time, he said, 
the parts were all arranged just right. 


Who’s to say tomorrow is another day? 
Tomorrows teeter on things as small 

as the cigarette at the edge of a tray 
while his father hugs him goodnight. 


I couldn’t say—I couldn’t know 

the fractions of chance, 

the if’s and the maybe’s, 

the choices, the disappointments it took 
to put precisely this tonight 

here in this room, 

our pattern of living worn on the carpet; 
the boy; a toy satellite; 

the father reaching out for his son, 
and leaving a shape of belonging 

in that chair... . 

When were the if’s?... 


I wouldn't risk regret. 
Tonight has been arranged just right. 


AILEEN FiITzPpATRICK 
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BOOKS 





Conquests and Tensions to the South 


THE GOLDEN CONQUISTADORES 


By Irwin R. Blacker and Harry Rosen. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 384p. $5.95 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS IN MEXICO 
By E. David Cronon. U. of Wisconsin 
Press. 369p. $6 


The first of this pair is a truly golden 
book, a combination commentary and 
direct report on the brilliant Spanish 
conquerors who ranged the Caribbean 
areas and circled the lands above the 
Gulf of Mexico from 1502 to the early 
1540's. A preface sets the stage with a 
brief descriptive sketch and appraisal 
of the times, the men and the missions 
involved. Then follow seven chapters, 
each devoted to a leading personality 
and his sector of achievement. 

Balboa and the Southern Sea; Gri- 
jalva and Cordoba in Mexico and Yuca- 
tan; Cortés and the conquest of Mexico; 
Alvarado’s winning of Guatemala; and 
the strenuous journeys of Cabeza de 
Vaca, Coronado and De Soto across the 
continent are traced, to create a book of 
thrilling adventure as well as authentic 
history. The authors share in the task, 
Blacker writing the introductions and 
commentaries, Rosen editing the texts. 

The distinctive feature of this book 
lies in its clever method of combining 
and tying together the authors’ briet 
narrative with direct material from the 
actors and their associates in this real- 
life drama. Thus, when Balboa estab- 
lishes a colony at Darien, we have a 
translation of his letter to the King, 
dated at the place, January 20, 1513. 
Cortés’ conquest of Mexico comes to 
life through his own letters. Not only 
Alvarado’s account but also that of the 
Maya chronicles describes the fall of 
Guatemala. The exploits of Cabeza de 
Vaca and the opening of the continent 
from opposite ends are similarly told in 
the first person or from contemporary 
narratives. A map adds graphically to 
the setting and action of each chapter. 

Appreciation may also be expressed 
for the acumen and fairness exhibited 
in the preface. The good and the bad 
are both recognized and assigned their 
proper perspective, insofar as brevity 
can manage a complex era and describe 
fast action. I have no hesitancy in 
recommending this book to the general 
reading public as well as to those whose 
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special interest is in Spanish-American 
history. 

The career of Josephus Daniels as 
U.S. Ambassador to Mexico from 1933 
until his retirement in 1941 at the age 
of 79, represents one of the most inter- 
esting and significant chapters in the 
history of the “Good Neighbor Policy.” 
Mr. Daniels has already told much of 
the story in his Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat, 
published in 1947. The title above 
rounds out this report, with a sympa- 
thetic appraisal of the Ambassador's 
policies and achievements in the various 
crises he faced, both in Mexico and 
from his critics in the United States. 

Two characteristics marked Daniels’ 
attitude during these trying years. One 
was a serene confidence in the rightness 
of his policy; the other was his dogged 
adherence to principle, even while 
maintaining loyalty to the U.S. Admin- 
istration as exemplified in the Depart- 
ment of State, with which he did not 
always see eye to eye. The unusual 
— of the man are evident from 
the fact that he was not only willing 
but eager to accept this post at the age 
of 70. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
fact that from his Veracruz record as 
Secretary of the Navy under President 
Wilson, he was the least likely to re- 
ceive a welcome, he had apparently no 
misgivings as to his ultimate success. 

In this study, the author details, one 
by one, the problems which Daniels had 
to face from the day of his appointment 
by President Roosevelt, who once 
served him as Assistant Secretary. of the 
Navy and whom he always addressed 
as “Dear Franklin.” The bitter religious 
problem in Mexico, the land expropria- 
tion and settlements, the petroleum 
seizures and related problems of a pro- 
vocative nature are discussed with 
documentation and all in a spirit which 
the Ambassador would undoubtedly 
approve. 

At the same time, the author betrays 
at times a good deal of the animus in 
reverse which helped to create the un- 
favorable climate in which Daniels had 
to work. Thus, in reference to the re- 
ligious problem, Cronon states: 

By portraying the Mexican Gov- 
ernment as atheistic, Communistic, 
and a dangerous threat to Ameri- 
can values, the Catholic criticism 
of these years helped to create an 


unfavorable public opinion in the 
United States that was a barrier to 
good relations not only with Mex- 
ico but with other Latin American 
countries. 


The blame is thus put on the Catholics, 
particularly of the United States. 

It is undoubtedly true that Mr. 
Daniels was blamed by Catholics for a 
bad situation which he did not create 
and which he tried patiently and suc- 
cessfully to improve. But he did actually 
recognize the injustice of the Mexican 
Government’s activity in this matter; 
and even the author of this book is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that Catholic 
pressure made American officials con- 
scious of the religious situation in Mex- 
ico and led “Daniels and his superiors 
to take a more active role in quietly per- 
suading the Mexican authorities to call 
off the campaign against the Church.” 

In outlining the history of the oil dis- 
pute, the author points out that the 
Ambassador never believed that the 
Mexican Government would resort to 
expropriation. This eventuality, how- 
ever, did not cause Daniels to lose his 
faith in the pursuit of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy or to abandon his champion- 
ship of “human versus property” rights. 
That he succeeded in demonstrating the 
values of tact, discretion, patience and 
understanding as against the “old-style 
dollar imperialism” should now be 
abundantly clear. In telling the story, 
the author of this book has performed a 
valuable service in the history of Mexi- 
can-United States relations and has left 
a well-deserved tribute to the man he 
has memorialized. 

JaMEs A. MAGNER 


A Pair on Art 


ART AND ILLUSION: A Study in the 
Psychology of Pictorial Representation 


By E. H. Gombrich. Pantheon. 466p. $10 


This is the 1956 series of the now fa- 
mous A. W. Mellon Lectures on the 
Fine Arts. The lectures have been ex- 
panded and graced with a large number 
of exciting illustrations, partly of beau- 
tiful works of art, and partly of other 
material for instructive purposes. The 
scholarly text, thus enlivened, can be 
read on two different levels. 

Any summary of the author’s complex 
thought must remain inadequate. He 
wonders how it has happened that the 
representation of nature has become so 
commonplace today. The history of rep- 
resentation is closely linked to the psy- 
chology of perception. It is certainly 
timely in the age of non-figurative art 
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Short Story Contest 
for Catholic College 
Undergraduates 


co-sponsored by 


| THE THOMAS MORE 

ASSOCIATION 
and 

THE McGEARY 

FOUNDATION 


For the best short story by an under- 
graduate student enrolled in a Catho- 
lic college or university in the United 
States and submitted under the terms 
of this competition the McGeary 
Foundation will award $1.000 in 
cash and the McGeary Foundation 
Gold Medal to the author’s college. 


For complete details write: 


Short Story Contest Editor 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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For further information: 
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to realize that “the art of seeing nature 
(to quote from Constable) is a thing al- 
most as much to be acquired as the art 
of reading the Egyptian hieroglyphs.” 


Gombrich deals with the distinction 


| between seeing and knowing and deep- 
| ens it by explaining that the artist relies 


| the less technically 


“on a vocabulary of forms, and that it is 
the knowledge of this vocabulary rather 
than a knowledge of things that distin- 
guishes the skilled from the unskilled 
artist.” In the history of art we see a 
trend from painting things in isolation 
to representing them in a context in 
which they themselves may be only col- 
ored patches requiring interpretation. 
This, in other words, is a trend from 
“making” to “matching.” 

In the light of the ideas of some emi- 
nent art historians and of modern psy- 
chological insights into the nature of 
perception, the author examines the 
problem of illusion in art and_ the 
rendering of reality. 

The other level on which this book 
can be enjoyed is open to every edu- 
cated person. He may look at the illus, 
trations and go from them to some pas- 
sages in the text. He thus will really gain 
an introduction to and understanding of 
the amazing changes of styles, the mani- 
fold endeavors of artists and the rich- 
ness of human creativity. It would be a 


| pity if the difficult intellectual-analytical 


line of the author’s thought prevented 
trained art lover 
from dipping into the wealth of knowl- 
edge, suggestions and ideas contained 
in this beautifully manufactured book. 
Rupo.rH E. Morris 


THE INSIDERS 


By Selden Rodman. Louisiana State U. 
120p. 77 plates. $6.95 


| Poet, anthologist and critic, Selden Rod- 


| man here makes a moving and cogent 





argument for the restoration of human- 
ity and humanism to the arts of our 
tine, especially painting and sculpture. 
Until the past year or so, this cause had 
found few adherents. Since the war, art 
critics and museum directors, fearful of 
finding themselves out of step with their 


times (as they so often were in the 
past), have ranged themselves whole- 
heartedly on the side of the abstract 


expressionists, who have thus come to 
dominate the art market both in this 
country and abroad, while their spokes- 
men, the so-called avant-garde critics, 
monopolize the pages of the art maga- 
zines. 

Abstract expressionism, in a word, has 
become the new orthodoxy. The young 
artist learns that it is not what he pz aints 


that counts, it is the act of painting. In 
the words of the French painter Georges 
Matthieu: “When I paint, my mind must 
be a complete blank. No thought, no de- 
liberation, no choice.” Statements such 
as these have taken on the authority 
which formerly accrued to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Discourses, to the point where 
the serious young student is hard put to 
it to find a school where he can learn 

draw and paint in the traditional 
manner. 

Rodman’s first plea for a return to 
subject, The Eye of Man (1955), was 
hence little noticed. Reading it, how- 
ever, one was irresistibly reminded of 
the child in the parable of The Emper- 
ors New Clothes, who alone had the 
temerity to say that the emperor was 
really naked. 

The Insiders, which expands the 
theme of the earlier book to include 
chapters on music and poetry as well as 
the plastic arts, may well receive greater 
attention since the intervening years 
have happily witnessed a greater aware- 
ness, by both artists and critics, that the 
artist must concern himself with the 
individual, that he must communicate 
meaningfully, that, at the risk of putting 
it tritely, “the proper study of mankind 
is man. 

Rodman maintains that today’s best 
artists—Insiders, as he calls them—are 
those who are “wholly committed to the 
creation of an art about man and for 
man.” The Insider is one who is “drawn 
closely to values outside himself strongly 
enough to examine them in his work.” 
Conversely, the Outsider is wholly un- 
committed, except perhaps to his uncon- 
scious; he refuses to identify himself 
with values other than those which are 
within himself. 

Among Outsiders, Rodman includes 
Picasso and Matisse, as well as Pollack 
and the others. Among contemporary 
Insiders, his heroes are: Orozco, “the 
first and still the greatest of the Insid- 
ers”; Rouault (though, strangely, only 
in his earliest works); the contemporary 
Americans Rico Lebrun, Leonard Bas- 
kin, James Kearns and not a few other 
artists. 

Even those who respond with enthu- 
siasm to Rodman’s thesis may find much 
to disagree with in his choice of exam- 
ples. It is possible that this disagree- 
ment is due to the loss—perhaps not 
irremediable, but none the less real—of 
those traditional standards which, in 
other days, acted as signposts by which 
the spectator could judge and appraise. 
Rodman’s plea for the resurrection of 
these standards is well worth pondering. 

RutH BERENSON 
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ing. In TOURIST IN AFRICA Israel, which is not only an intensely 
eorges By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. 201p. dramatic, nearly contemporary historical 
dune $3.75 event but also one that has never been 
nie satisfactory exploited on the screen. The 
eel This is the ideal book to go to sleep by. book's essential quality, in other words, 
thority Unlike Mr. Waugh’s other work, it 1S a sense of history in the making 
Joshua neither exasperates nor provokes. Re- which the film form, properly used, can 
‘Al vealing few insights and no compassion, yoyo more aptly yr excitingly than 
put to Boal wi ig ie a ia ee cenrtana hr rar on 
enius can manage. This reviewer, a , . 
: learn Siiia ties yey has read and re- Preminger must have known that the “recommended” * 
itional read everything to appear under the Project was heavily loaded with booby 
sign of Waugh, can only hope that so ‘raps. The subject is too big to be 
urn to deplorable a performance does not be- Covered adequately, even in a film that THE M QNKS 
), was token the end. turns out to be as long as Gone With 
, how- Style is, it goes without saying, the Wind. It is also inescapably and 
ded of present and perfect. Yet it seems an insolubly controversial. Moreover, the OF UMR AN 
smper- irrelevancy, embodying a content as book, though it sold a lot of copies and 
ad the slight and bereft of interest as the therefore could be counted on to pre- 
or was sterile forms of some of the architecture Sell a lot of movie tickets, contains a The People of the 
Mr. Waugh delights in deploring. good deal of inept fiction writing which Dead Sea Scrolls 
1s he Not that no sparks survive of the old "0 amount wee. oH screen pur- 
include expertise. We know we are still readin poses can enureély eliminate. ‘ 
well as nah, at least vestigial Waugh, ae The film embodies both the virtues by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
greater he tells of silly politicians possessed of and the faults that were to be expected Among the many formidable works 
years “the hubris which leads elected persons under the circumstances. Its one un- concerning the Dead Sea Page 
aware- to believe that a majority at the polls — aaa ee oe oath or oe bros 
hat the endues them with inordinate abilities.” wy 4 ad ss Pads re sg a sh saat. Watihes: Senctilhe tins wine lt 
th the Mamet a ee ee OS ee ee d this she ohh sal 
ic: screen process called Super Panavision irra allopomstiage et np oaliags ene 
mest: on seems wan, dull and gently som- 70 P which investigates their history, way 
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oe ipa > ee The virtues seem to far outweigh the Se 
faults before the intermission. This is iain 3 iia 
’s hem because the human drama looms larger Pronto ra preg coe Poe 
mare than the political cross currents. The Sevilla eed teen eile 
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trongly of Hitler’s death camps from their in- *Recommended for public 
work.” ternment on Cyprus, through their and_ college _ libraries.” — 
lly un- escape, engineered by an _ Israeli Library Journal. 
uncon- al Hagonah leader (Paul Newman), “This scholarly and absorb- 
himself (@& their apparent frustration by the British ing study of the monks of 
inl aan blockade and their desperately under- Qumran is heartily * recom- 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON J taken hunger strike. The Gandhi-like mended.”—The Catholic 
tind (Buena Vista). This very free screen act of passive resistance finally forces Book Reporter. 
Pollack reworking by Walt Disney of Johann Great Britain to capitulate and allow i re ee ee 
Wyess’ rather lugubrious children’s the scarcely seaworthy boat, sym- al es CE A OS 
porary erage 8 2 : : y y = fresh translation of a num- 
La classic is the best bet among the Techni- _ bolically renamed Exodus, and its tragic 
», “the : : 5 y ? & ber of the scrolls themselves 
inci: color holiday attractions for youn’sters. human car7o, to proceed to Haifa. as well ao relevent selections 
ager: It has a cast headed by Dorothy Mc- There are other strikingly dramatic from Philo, Josephus, and 
porary Guire, John Mills, James MacArthur, and illuminating scenes, especially one Pliny for background . . . * 
ad Bas- Tommy Kirk and Kevin Corcoran. The in which an embittered young survivor recommended toa widerange 
y ellen film has a great deal more lighthearted of Auschwitz (Sal Mineo) is interro- of readers.”—The Living 
te than ne book and several em- _ gated by the head of the terrorist Irgun Church. 
: ellishments that were not in the orig- (David Opatoshu). The youth’s care- 
preset inal at all, such as a gang of mock- fully eaten rr reasons tee aeli-dcathice Ilustrated $5.50 
pone sinister story-book pirates and a touch are uncovered and manipulated to bind 
sagree- of romance provided by a girl castaway him in unquestioning obedience. 
ps _not (Janet Munro). [L of D: A-I] In the repos part bd = 9 ~~ Wherever 
eS minger’s and scenarist Dalton Trumbo’s 
ir . EXODUS (United Artists). I can un- may ailing gifts simply collapse under : good hooks are sold 
which derstand why Otto Preminger or any the complexities of the political situa- HE’ EWM AN PRE Ss 
praise. other film-maker would be attracted to tion. Too much is made to happen too 
Hon of Leon Uris’ recent best-selling novel as fast with insufficient explanation and WESTMINSTER 
deviant potential screen material. It deals with even less human dimension. For exam- MARYLAND 
cones the foundation of the modern state of ple, the picture has no spokesman for 
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hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 


your altar, and other beautiful embroid- | : : 
| non-Jewish leading character was neces- 


ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 


including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary | 
explained to the audience through her. 
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Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 
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annotated listings—FREE to Clergy and 
Religious—$1.00 to others. Dept. 
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All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, Chi- 
cago 41, Illinois. 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. 
school to plant the 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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My hope—a | 
Catholic tradition. | 





| ous to each other . 
| Epistle for the Feast of the Holy 





the Arab claims in Palestine. The Arab 
side is represented only by a chieftain 
(John Derek), who is murdered by his 
own people for alleged pro-Jewish sym- 
pathies, and by an ex-Nazi agent 
provocateur (Marius Goring). 
Incidentally, the romance between 
hero Newman and American nurse Eva 
Marie Saint is peculiarly bloodless and 
unconvincing, but the presence of a 


sary so that Jewish history could be 
[L of D: A-III] 


THREE WORLDS OF GULLIVER 
(Columbia). Jonathan Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels may not sound like promising 
or suitable material for a children’s 
movie, but this simple-minded and 
quite mellow adaptation proves to be 
good fun. At the same time, it retains 
enough satire to be tolerable for adults. 
The trick photography of Gulliver 
(Kerwin Matthews) among the Lilli- 
puts and Brobdingnagians is astonish- 
ingly good for both old and young. 
[L of D: A-I] Morra WALSH 


You are God’s chosen people, holy and 
well beloved; the livery you wear must 


| be tender compassion, kindness, humil- 
| ity, gentleness and patience; you must 


bear with one another's faults, be gener- 


. (Col. 3:12-13; 
Family). 


S qeans ARE three families which we 
really must think about on the Feast 
of the Holy Family. 

The first and most familiar form of 
family (and there is one alliteration that 
does not lack precision) is the domestic 
society into which every human being is 
born. It is this most natural social unit 
which is primarily honored in the liturgy 
of the day, and it is honored as a holy 
thing. At least on this occasion the celi- 
bate priest ought to think deeply on the 
subject of the feast: about why he has 
given up such a good as a family, and 
how he actually stands to lose by his 
renunciation, and what he must do in 
order that he may not suffer crippling 
damage even in a noble cause. 

To the outsider, the most fascinating 


thing about the domestic scene is its 
paradoxical " uality. The family is ec- 
static and unbearable; it is sweetly con- 
soling and fiercely infuriating; it is a 
song in the heart and a hole in the head. 
Husband and wife are restless apart and 
somewhat more restless when together. 
Children are precious beyond words 
and demonstrably diabolical. The celi- 
bate watches with a kind of awe. He 
will probably conclude, lamely enough, 
that life in a family, whatever else it 
may be, is not dull. But then he must go 
on, as must everyone else, to think about 
the family supernaturally, after the 
model of that which we celebrate today. 

In her liturgy the Catholic Church 
sometimes speaks of herself and her 
children as a family. Here is the second 
of our three families. As the bond in the 
domestic unit is that of conjugal love 
and the same blood, so in the Church 
the bond between the members is a 
common faith and a common morality. 
Suspicion periodically arises as to the 
actual reality of the second member of 
this double link. Is Catholic morality 
different, in fact, from current mores in 
our culture? Sadly we must suppose that 
such doubt is not without foundation. 
However, apart from noting that basic 
Catholic morality stands immutable no 
matter how flouted by the peculiar and 
maddening people who want to be 
Catholic and non-Catholic at the same 
time, let us not overlook the army of de- 
voted Catholic folk who with painful 
sacrifice are practicing the morality they 
have been taught and know to be true. 

The third family is the vast complex 
of human society. The bond in this unity 
may be broad, but it is binding. It is the 
bond of common humanity. Since God 
the Father almighty, as we say in the 
Creed, is the Creator of all mankind, it 
follows that all men are linked in a 
brotherhood under a common Father. 
We apologize for these clichés, of 
course, even to those parts of our coun- 
try where they are unknown. And yet a 
truth becomes trite without becoming 
less true. 

When we hear such a commonplace, 
do we advert to the truth or only to the 
triteness? Do the cursing, shrieking citi- 
zens of a supposedly gracious Southern 
city believe that all men are brothers in 
the human family that God has founded? 
The notion of the human family may 
not be easy of acceptance, but it is pre- 
cisely the ordinary people of the world 
who had better cling to it. Otherwise 
there may not be any ordinary people 
because there won’t be any human fam- 
ily because there won’t be any humanity 
in any sense at all. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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